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sleep for months; he had reached so bewildered a
state that he was clear about nothing except that
God was ashamed of him. This conviction had
grown, through these months, so strong that now
at last neither Leggett nor Furze's ghost nor
any other possible persecutor had any power
over him any longer. He was face to face with
his God.

So all that he said was, very simply:

*  I don't owe you anything, Mr. Leggett.   You
know that as well as I do.   I paid Mr. Furze far more
than I ever borrowed from him.    Moreover, I have
no reason to suppose that you have any right over
Mr. Furze's affairs.    In the first place there is no
evidence as yet that he is dead.   In the second I have
no reason to suppose that he has left you as his
executor.'

' Now look here------' Leggett began.

Marlowe's head was clear as it had not been for
months. He had an odd notion that if he could play
the Allgaier opening with Cronin this afternoon
he would be certain to beat him. It was as though
God were standing there with him in the room;
he was concerned only with Him and had scarcely
a moment to bother with Leggett. You may
decide (and a great many intelligent people have
apparently so decided) that God is all nonsense,
but for those who believe that He exists no word
of yours can have any weight. So Marlowe went
on:

* So, Mr. Leggett, it's really of no use your coming
here again.   In fact I shall, from now on, give orders
that you are not to be admitted.   You catx go to law
or take any steps that you please.   If you continue to